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types of discourse are important only as a means to 
an end. 

3. Subjects should be drawn chiefly from the pupils' 
experiences and interests outside the English class. 
The other fields of school work should be drawn on 
frequently, partly to secure good subject matter, part- 
ly to improve expression there, and partly to empha- 
size the idea that good English is of general worth. 

4. Besides an impelling motive, each composition 
should be developed to improve some definite form or 
rhetorical principle. 

5. Emphasis should be laid on the larger virtues of 
sincerity, simplicity and clearness, accuracy, inter- 
ests, etc. 

6. Details of form are best considered in situ when 
needs arise. However, to assure consideration of such 
matters as are considered necessary for all pupils, 
forms — spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and the 
like — should be systematically distributed throughout 
the course, a few taken at every lesson. 

7. The most fundamental matters of form should 



receive such thorough and repeated drill — in situ when 
possible — as to stamp them in thoroughly. 

8. The elements of grammar useful in preventing 
or correcting errors in English should be taught in 
such a way as to make their maximum contribution to 
eflfective expression. 

a. The junior high school is not the place for pre- 
senting a systematic and elaborate organization of 
the facts of language in general. 

b. The responsibility for teaching elements of gram- 
mar useful only to foreign languages does not rest 
on the English teacher. 

9. Emphasis should be laid on oral as well as on 
written composition. 

10. Pupils should receive systematic instruction in 
the "use of the reference library. 

11. Socialized forms of work should be extensively 
used. This includes occasional co-operative prepara- 
tion, motivated presentation of material in the class, 
and mutual criticism both before and after the formal 
recitation. 



SHOULD OUR HIGH SCHOOLS TEACH LITERATURE AS 
AN ART OR AS A SCIENCE ?+ 



"By MISS SADIE JENKINS 

Student in Greensboro CoU^ie for Women 



IN this age of scientific discovery the tendency to 
see things only from a viewpoint of fact is becom- 
ing strongly developed. Yet, however important 
the knowledge, laws, and benefits of the scientific side 
of life may be to our civilization, we must not fortify 
our minds against the appreciation of the beautiful, 
nor fail in the response to the aesthetic. The time 
during which the average boy or girl is in high school 
is that period in which occurs the birth and develop- 
ment of new tendencies, hopes, aspirations, stronger 
impulses and fears — the period of adolescence when 
the sensitive nature of the child begins to expand and 
to receive influences which permanently affect his char- 
acter. At this time the child's love of nature, science, 
and art comes into existence, and if there is in him 
anything of the beauty-lover, he will respond whole- 
heartedly to the call of the beautiful in literature. 
Literature is but the expression of life, the hopes, 
fears, and joys — ^the smiles and tears of humanity 
crystallized. As teachers, we must use literature to 
ennoble the men and women of tomorrow, to show 
them the panorama of life that is stretched before 
them, to help them recognize and use the opportunities 
for doing good. In other words, we must make the 
t A paper prepared as a class exercise in "Education s 12" 
in the University of North Carolina Summer School, 1919. 



literature of the high school serve to prepare the stu- 
dent to select his life work, and to live the highest pos- 
sible type of American citizenship. "A foremost aim 
of all education must be that of helping the youth to 
ignite at that point of interest which a special apti- 
tude in him creates."* Chubb tells us this is no less 
true of literature than of other educational subjects. 
It is also the duty of the teacher of literature in 
the high school to work for harmony between the con- 
tending forces. The beauty of literature lies not in 
one type, but in many ; and the idea which is conveyed 
to the pupil should be that literature is a unified art, 
full of beauty of expression, harmonious wording, and 
suggestive thought. We must blend into a harmonious 
whole the beauty of the elegy, the sound common 
sense and delicate humor of the essay, the wholesome 
laughter of comedy, and the mournful, plaintive mel- 
ody of the tragic romance. We must develop in the 
child a sensitiveness to the finer qualities of poetry, to 
form and style, and a higher appreciation of real, 
true-to-life drama. Sir Henry Taylor has said that 
the reading of Shakespeare to boys and girls "carries 
with it a deeper cultivation than anything else that 
can be done to cultivate them." 



* Chubb, The Teaching of English, p. 237. 
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Above all persons, the teacher, in the close and in- 
timate relationship with the pupils in the school room, 
should be able to make real to the pupils the dramatic 
power of such as Shakespeare, the beautiful imagery of 
Keats, the narrative ability of Scott, the quiet simplic- 
ity of Burns, the mysticism of Blake, or Coleridge's 
weird, ghostlike description of the lonely ocean. She 
should make them realize that literature is one of the 
fine arts, that it is the essence of life itself, the deeds • 
of real men and women perpetuated in words. 

With secondary school pupils, the prime object in 
the study of literature is to understand and enjoy it. 
How can we enjoy or understand if it is broken into 
pieces, analyzed and diagnosed? Words need to be 
defined, allusions learned, and the structure analyzed 
only as a means of gaining a clear, vivid, and forceful 



idea of the literary production as a whole. The 
knowledge of single extraction is insufficient for 
him who would be a lover of the beautiful. We 
would never remove the corner of a magnificent 
cathedral from the remainder of the structure in order 
to appreciate the rythmic and proportionate beauty of 
the lines. Neither should we rend in atoms a beauti- 
ful poem that we might make a study of the frag- 
ments. Each poem is a chain, each word a golden 
link ; each line that is removed leaves a gap that can- 
not be refilled save with the marks and scars of mis- 
use. Let us labor to present our literature as a perfect 
chain untarnished by scientific analysis, unblemished 
by careless presentation, but pure and lofty in its senti- 
ment as when it left the niasterhand. 



SOME DEVICES TO BE USED IN FRENCH RECITATIONS* 



«j. MISS ARTELEE PUETT 
Teacher of French, Gasconia High School 



DID you ever stop to think what the teaching of 
French involves? The ear must be trained to 
understand the word it hears, the eye to see, 
and tongue and lips to move in order to say the words 
correctly. To accomplish our work as teachers of 
French, we shall have to make our work as varied and 
attractive as possible, so that the pupil will learn with- 
out being too conscious of the difficulties that must be 
overcome. It is my purpose to give some of the de- 
vices which have been found helpful in making the 
class work more interesting and more alive for the 
pupils. Most of the suggestions here offered I have 
seen tried in the school room to great advantage ; oth- 
ers are found in articles listed at the end of this dis- 
cussion. 

From the very start, teach the children to talk 
French. Begin by making use of the things in the 
school room. For example, write the word la parte on 
the board. Pronounce it, then have the children pro- 
nounce it, being sure that they get the exact sound. 
Then touch the door — but do riot say the English 
word. Treat in like manner such words as la table, 
la fenetre, une chaise, le livre, un crayon, etc. A good 
drill is to have the object touched or pointed out, and 
to require different pupils to give the French word 
which corresponds to it. 

This plan might be followed by giving such simple 
sentences as : Ouvrez le livre. Fermez la porte. Have 
the children put these into action and then write the 
sentence on the board so that they may connect the 



♦ A paper prepared as a class exercise in "Education s 12" 
in the University of North Carolina Summer School, 1919. 



sight with the sound. An effective drill in this case 
is to have the child who is doing the act to say, "Je 
ferme la porte." Another child says, "Elle ferme la 
porte." A third might say, "Vous fermez la porte." 
In this way they get the different forms of the verbs 
as well as the pronouns. 

When teaching the verb, it is a very good plan for 
the teacher to give one form in the conjugation and 
request the pupil to give the one which follows. Do 
not take the forms in order of the first, second, and 
third person, but skip about; as, teacher — je suis; 
pupil — tu es; teacher — vous etes; pupil — ils sent. Re- 
quire rapid work when doing this. 

At another time you might ask the children to 
prepare a set of questions on the lesson involving 
any word that they have had previous to this time. 
These should be asked and answered during the next 
recitation. Again, the teacher might give a list of 
questions, the answers to be prepared for the next day. 
Some of these answers might be put on the board, 
the children at their seats being responsible for any 
mistakes. 

One good plan for training the ear is to send one 
child to the board to write the sentence which another 
child reads to him. Allow no spelling, but have the 
words repeated until the writer understands. In this 
same connection, the teacher might do the writing, 
putting down the sounds just as they are given. If 
the reader cannot make himself understood, another 
may be asked to help. 

Dictation of simple sentences is one of the best 
trainers. This also gives an opportunity for stressing 



